SECTION I
CLASSES OF MEN AND THE INTRODUCTION OF
FEUDALISM
IT was no purpose of the Conqueror to mate changes
in English law and custom beyond what were neces-
sary to a powerful and effective monarchy. He intended
to rule in the fullest sense of the word, but he had no pet-
tiness of purpose which would lead him to make arbitrary
changes for the mere pleasure of lording it over a con-
quered people. Moreover, he had no idea that it was
necessary to make any general substitution of Norman or
French institutions for Anglo-Saxon, He was to rule
as an English king, and he believed that there were many
good features in the English system, and, doubtless,
felt the expediency of leaving undisturbed many things,
which, while they had nothing in particular to recom-
mend them, might occasion discontent and heart-burning
in the removal This, as nearly as it can be interpreted,
was the Conqueror's initial attitude; but as years passed,
more change and severity were necessary than he at
first supposed, and many things came to pass that could
not have been foreseen.
In violent and sudden changes, the lower classes of men
and the smaller local institutions are the ones least af-
fected at first. We have reason to believe that, in the
early years after the Conquest, the Anglo-Saxon serf,
villein, and sokeman lived on, very little disturbed in their
relative positions. The large tenures, those of their lords
or lords' lords, might be changing hands and changing in
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